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VI. — The Church in the Fourth Century 
By Professor ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Persecution had failed to discourage or to reform Chris- 
tianity. It throve apace. The blood of martyrs was the 
seed of the Church. And Galerius in 311, followed by Con- 
stantine in 312, brought the Age of the Persecutions to an 
end by a sweeping edict of toleration. Every man was now 
to be free to worship his own gods in his own way. So came 
the 'Peace of the Church,' or the 'Victory of the Church.' 
But though it may be viewed as a peace with victory, it was 
a victory without peace. The Christians desired toleration 
for themselves, but they had not the slightest disposition or 
intention, now that power was in their hands, to tolerate 
heathenism or heresy. "God forbid," said that old Puritan 
Governor Winthrop, "God forbid that I should be so care- 
less about the truth as to be tolerant of error." He might 
have been a Christian of the fourth century. No sooner 
were the Christians free from persecution themselves than 
they began straightway to persecute their heathen neighbors. 
Not content with trampling on the heathen, they turned 
against their own brethren who were suspected or convicted 
of holding heretical doctrines. The Peace of the Church 
brought anything but peace. The fourth century was full of 
ecclesiastical turbulence. Bishops "proved their doctrines 
orthodox by apostolic blows and knocks." Distinct damna- 
tions were formulated by the dozen and hurled against theo- 
logical adversaries. Shrieks of anathema rent the quivering 
air. Cities were distracted by violent and howling mobs. 
Bishops were driven from their sees and into exile by the help 
of the civil authority; they were recalled and received in 
triumph; they were driven forth again and again recalled; 
sometimes the alternating process went on half a dozen times. 
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Not banishment only, and fines, and loss of right to receive 
and convey property, but even death was visited upon re- 
ligious opponents. The result was perhaps the survival of 
the fittest, but the evolutionary process is repulsive. Perse- 
cution is, to be sure, a sign of life, but that is all that can 
safely be said in its defence. The age of the formal persecu- 
tions of the Church ended with the dawn of the fourth century ; 
the age of persecutions by the Church promptly began then. 

It must in all fairness be conceded that the persecution 
directed against the heathen was in one important particular 
more humane than that conducted by the Christians against 
their own brethren. The pagan religions lost their favored 
position, and measures of repression, tending to increase in 
severity, were put in action against them. The aim of the 
Christians was of course to crush out paganism, and in this 
they were supported more or less consistently by the imperial 
authority. But there are few, if any, acts of harshness re- 
corded toward individuals who yet adhered to the old faiths. 
Great names of zealous and notorious pagans occur in the 
annals of public life all through the century. The emperors 
appear to have protected the individual from Christian hos- 
tility, while the cults were being steadily repressed. This 
was of course a wise as well as a humane policy. As a result 
the end of the century saw paganism an insignificant factor 
in imperial society. The Victory of the Church was consum- 
mated at that time. (Of the attempt at a pagan revival you 
are to hear from another speaker.) 

But while acting as a buffer between the Church and in- 
dividual partizans of the old faiths, the emperors apparently 
did not in general feel bound to protect Christians from one 
another. They let the Church rage as it would against its 
own heretical members, and lent it the active support of the 
temporal power. To be sure, there was often a vacillation 
in imperial favor between the chief parties in the Church, 
but there was little or no attempt to restrain the virulent 
animosities of the one to which the emperor for the time in- 
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clined. And the latter part of the century saw a painful 
tendency toward the establishment of the mediaeval theory 
that heretics are properly to be punished with death. It 
was yet embodied more in threat than in actual practice, and 
such death penalties as had been inflicted were for the most 
part either instances of what may be called lynch-law, or else 
nominally covered by charges of crimes long ranked as capital, 
such as witchcraft and treason. The earliest years of the 
following century — perhaps the last years of this — beheld 
local bishops in the West vested with certain civil authority 
in their respective dioceses, especially in the matter of the 
suppression of heresy by civil pains and penalties ; and a most 
ominous precedent of what later ages beheld in the Holy 
Office of the Inquisition was the appointment late in the 
fourth century of an imperial commission with inquisitorial 
authority for the detection of heresy. Was not this the 
beginning of the Dark Ages? 

Despite the warm eulogies pronounced by Eusebius of 
Caesarea on his imperial friend and patron, it must remain 
doubtful whether Constantine during the earlier part of his 
reign was a convinced Christian at heart, though he was 
probably a monotheist. But Constantine was first of all a 
far-seeing and constructive statesman. He realized the tre- 
mendous advantage — the necessity — of having the Christian 
Church not in the constant and implacable opposition, but 
among the supporters of government. 

The old Roman religion, or religions, had contributed no 
organized support to the civil power, because they had no 
organized general constitution apart from that of the State. 
Even the emperor-cult, favored and upheld as a bond of 
political unity, had failed to accomplish its desired end. The 
Christian Church was an unique and imposing phenomenon 
in Roman society. It had found the mass of its earlier ad- 
herents among the poor and lowly of this world. But by the 
beginning of the fourth century all this was changed. Chris- 
tianity counted its members now among all classes of the 
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population. And it was a body outside the State, indeed, 
but of thoroughly efficient organization. Whether the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of the Roman world were now 
Christians is, to be sure, doubtful ; but if not in the majority, 
Christians formed, like the prohibitionists of today, a large, 
enthusiastic, organized, active, efficient, and therefore pre- 
dominant minority. Their communities, centred about their 
local bishops, thickly dotted the map from Abyssinia and 
Assyria to farthest Britain. They not only exchanged in- 
formation and advice one with another, but they had also 
learned to act together in local councils, which drew from 
large areas, and legislated on matters of faith and order. 

Constantine discerned the advantage of winning for the 
State the hearty support of this vast and inevitably growing 
corporate power. But in order to secure this end there must 
be the offer of a sufficient quid pro quo. This must evidently 
include not merely toleration (that had already been con- 
ceded), not merely recognition, protection, and the right to 
hold corporate property, but the reinforcement of the ec- 
clesiastical by the temporal authority — something beyond 
what the Roman state had ever before undertaken in matters 
of religion. 

It is difficult to say what the accepted theory of the Chris- 
tians at the beginning of the fourth century was concerning 
the proper interrelation of Church and State. Probably they 
had developed no systematic theory at all on the matter. 
Their position in the body politic had been too unsafe to 
prompt them to formulate such philosophical doctrines. 
During the times of persecution they had met the attacks of 
their aroused adversaries by warm and justified assertions 
that a Christian could be and was also a good citizen. They 
were wont to claim that they duly reverenced the laws and 
the civil magistrate, and were ready to render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's. But now that the times of 
their humiliation were accomplished, they were quick to seize 
every advantage that offered. If Caesar now stood ready 
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in his turn to render unto God the things that are God's, not 
only in a personal but in an official way, why should they not 
gladly welcome the new regime ? Circumstances were changed 
since their great orator Tertullian, a bare century earlier, 
had asserted that the idea of a Christian emperor was a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

Whether the Christians were influenced in the arrangement 
which they accepted by the recollection of the Jewish theo- 
cratic state is unknown, but seems quite possible. What 
they got was not, to be sure, a theocratic state — that would 
have been foreign to the Roman mind, and still more so to 
the mind of a Constantine — but they got what was even more 
new, though not quite so revolutionary in Roman concept — 
the position of an established church, with the practical out- 
lawry of dissent and heresy. Of course I do not mean that 
any peace commission sat and established such a league as 
this, but that within the century it worked out in this way 
so readily, if not harmoniously, that it is impossible to sup- 
pose that none of the great minds of the age were conscious 
of what they were effecting, though they could hardly have 
foreseen its consequences. 

Whatever evils there are in such an 'establishment of re- 
ligion ' fell upon the fourth-century Church — loss of legitimate 
autonomy and of the power of purely spiritual appeal, deaden- 
ing of spirituality, increase in worldliness, involution in po- 
litical intrigue, dry rot of formalism, growth of membership 
by other than the attraction of religious truth, and all the 
other ills of a politically privileged position of a church, such 
as we hear something about in certain quarters at the present 
day. 

For the thorough working out of Constantine's design he 
perceived that the Church must be a united body, in spirit as 
well as in form. Heresy, threatening or issuing in schism, 
was not unknown even in St. Paul's day. It had lifted its 
head here and there more assertively in the centuries that had 
followed. Local church councils had failed to procure doc- 
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trinal unity and harmonious action. The West (except 
Africa) was at the time tolerably quiet, but the East was, as 
usual, in turmoil. Two parties — those later connected with 
the names of Anus and Athanasius respectively — were in a 
fiery quarrel about the divine origin and nature of the Prince 
of Peace — a quarrel that some scorner later remarked turned 
upon the presence or absence of a single iota in a long and un- 
intelligible word. 

Local councils here and there, composed primarily of 
bishops, but shared in also by other clergy, and sometimes by 
laymen, had often enough met and authoritatively defined 
matters of belief and provisions of discipline. One of these, 
a council of churches of the West only, had been summoned 
by Constantine himself to meet at Aries in 314 (or 315). Its 
main object was to settle a very threatening disturbance, 
political as well as ecclesiastical, raised in Africa by the persons 
later called Donatists from the name of their leader. It also 
passed important canons on other matters; but constitu- 
tionally it is noteworthy as establishing the precedent of the 
calling by the emperor of a great church council, as distinct 
from a small group of arbitrators. Incidentally the Council 
of Aries is interesting to us as revealing the first glimmer of 
light from the darkness that envelops the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity in Britain. British representatives crossed the Channel 
and traversed Gaul to attend the Council — the bishops of 
London, of York, and of one other see that is uncertain. It 
may have been Colchester or Lincoln. These three bishops 
were accompanied by a priest and a deacon, who seem to have 
been regarded equally with the bishops as members of the 
Council. 

Encouraged by the precedent of this former action, Con- 
stantine now boldly summoned by his imposing authority as 
emperor the first general council of the entire Christian Church 
throughout all the world. It was to meet at Nicaea, and to 
determine under his patronage the Arian and other questions, 
that after such official definition by authority of the whole 
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Church, peace and unity might prevail in all her borders. It 
is not likely that Constantine cared very much what doctrine 
should come off victorious in the discussions and votes. He 
did not aspire, like Henry VIII of England, to be a theologian. 
But he wanted harmony in the Church for political reasons. 
Lingering heresy and schism could be put down by the strong 
arm, but it was necessary in the first place by determining 
the judgment or will of the majority to find out what is heresy 
and what orthodoxy. 

The Council of Nicaea in 325, the First General Council of 
the Church, among other things formally determined that 
matter of the iota, and embodied its findings in what, though 
it reached its final form at a later date, is commonly called 
the Nicene Creed. It thus established a supreme article of 
the faith in the verbal form in which it is recited and believed 
at the present day all over the world by almost all Christians 
who understand anything of theology, and by the immense 
majority of those who, as is perfectly proper and reasonable, 
believe and recite without understanding. 

The fourth century would be most noteworthy in the history 
of the Church, if nothing more could be said of it than that 
it witnessed this First General Council. But one thing more 
must be remarked about the theory of the general council 
before I leave the subject. The notion of such a gathering as 
a supreme legislative authority for the whole Church was 
initiated then, and we probably have Constantine himself 
chiefly to thank for it. The Fathers of Nicaea did, indeed, 
invoke the guidance of the Holy Spirit in their deliberations 
(though they appear to have reclined rather more confidently 
on the secular arm), but none of them, either then or after- 
ward, claimed that the acts of the Council were infallible or 
irreformable. That was a theory of much later development. 
Constantine himself did not hold it. He doubtless hoped in 
advance that decisions might be reached acceptable to both 
sides, and even after the dissolution of the Council he con- 
tinued to hope that opposition would settle down. 
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The West, always more quiet and less given to theological 
passions than the East, accepted the determinations of the 
Council with substantial readiness and unanimity. But the 
East continued to rant and riot. Constantine's well-devised 
plan did not secure peace and unity, and he himself showed so 
little indication of regarding the conciliar decrees as binding 
in even their legal aspect that he veered around from Nicaea 
to the favoring of Arianism, though he finally died in what 
must now be called the orthodox faith. His Christian suc- 
cessors also were not consistent and unanimous in their al- 
legiance and support. Valens, indeed, was a bitter Arian, 
but was fairly balanced by his successor, the great Theodosius, 
who leaned as strongly to the other side. 

In the reign of the latter emperor was held (in 381) the 
Second General Council, that of Constantinople, which re- 
affirmed and practically completed the Nicene Creed in nearly 
its present form, adding especially the full definition of belief 
in the Holy Ghost, but with the affirmation that He "pro- 
ceedeth from the Father" instead of "proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son." This addition, familiar to us in the 
present Western form of the Creed, was perhaps first made 
by a Spanish council in the late sixth century, though its 
history is not perfectly clear. At any rate, it was definitely 
accepted in the West within the next few centuries. But 
though it is held in the West to be plainly in accord with 
Scripture, and not theologically irreconcilable with the Con- 
stantinopolitan formula, it is still regarded by the Eastern 
Churches as an unwarrantable and schismatic, if not heretical, 
statement. By the end of the fourth century Arianism had 
substantially disappeared from all but the fringes of the 
Roman world. On the outskirts of Europe it continued to 
exert a great influence, until it finally succumbed to the de- 
termined orthodoxy of the Church of Rome and its increas- 
ing control. Of the less threatening heresies that were com- 
bated in the fourth century I must forbear to speak. 

The fourth century saw also the rise of monasticism. It 
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originated in Egypt, then a great centre of population and of 
religious zeal, not always accompanied by knowledge and 
discretion. Its great early figure and reputed founder was 
Anthony, and its type was eremitic, involving perfect solitude 
and isolation of the individual, who devoted himself solely 
to prayer, meditation, and the extreme mortification of the 
body for the benefit of the soul. No wonder that Anthony 
saw visions. Hundreds or thousands of others were inspired 
by his example, and adopted the same mode of solitary life, 
forming no organized religious community, even when many 
of them settled in the same neighborhood. This step of 
organization was taken, however, early in the century by 
Pachomius, another Egyptian, who united the religious in 
communities under a common rule combining a life of prayer 
with one of work. Thus was founded the first Christian 
monastic order, with a centralized organization — a plan 
that was never adopted elsewhere in the East, and did not 
appear even in the West till the establishment centuries later 
of such bodies as the Cluniacs, Cistercians, and the great 
orders of mendicant friars. In Syria there was at first the 
tendency to the solitary life accompanied by great austerities. 
Symeon Stylites is its best known and typical figure. In 
Greek-speaking lands a better model was introduced byEusta- 
thius and developed later by Basil, who is regarded as the 
founder of the Greek monasticism that has lasted to the 
present day. He inculcated no great bodily austerities, 
taught (as Pachomius had done) that work should accompany 
prayer, but organized monks into local communities with- 
out formal interdependence and central government. He 
prescribed also no fixed rule of life, but rather furnished a 
pattern from which the local communities varied considerably 
in detail. This became the Eastern model for the monastic 
life, but never prevailed in the West. 

Monasticism is said to have been introduced to the West 
by Athanasius, on his visit to Rome in 339 in company with 
two Egyptian monks. His ideal was apparently that of 
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Anthony (a somewhat peculiar ideal to be held by a man as 
actively involved in the world as Athanasius, unless it were 
as a natural reaction against the troubles of the world that 
he had experienced), and the life of the Egyptian saint at- 
tributed to him was translated into Latin for the better 
instruction of the Western churches. The practice of the 
eremitic life spread somewhat in Italy, and even penetrated 
into other Western lands ; but it never throve in the West. 
Possibly the climate, certainly the temperament of the people, 
was opposed to extreme asceticism. But monastic life of the 
community type gained a strong footing in Italy and Gaul 
in the second half of the fourth century. It had spread into 
Africa, and apparently was making some headway even in 
Spain, though this is a matter about which much uncertainty 
prevails. Early in the history of these bodies there is visible 
one of the traditional marks of temperamental difference 
between East and West. The Eastern communities were 
more individualistic, content with general adherence to an 
accepted model, but shaping their customs and regulations 
independently, according to local circumstances. The West- 
ern communities had a more legalistic temperament, and in- 
clined to the adoption of a detailed and uniform rule, even 
long before the time of regularly constituted orders. 

Communities of women as well as of men are found in all 
quarters of the Christian world from the earliest days of the 
monastic system in each locality. Indeed, some sort of re- 
ligious society of women is mentioned as existing in Egypt 
even before the time of Pachomius. As might be expected, 
women in both East and West entered upon the religious 
community life apparently with even more eager enthusiasm 
than did men. 

Yet it cannot be said that monasticism played an important 
part during the fourth century in the outer life of the Church 
as a whole, however much it may have fostered a sense of 
devotion, and thus have helped to counteract the tendency 
to ecclesiastical politics and the lamentable secularization of 
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religion. In Egypt it was an influential factor, but the sys- 
tem of life was yet too young to be of controlling influence 
elsewhere. Its birth and the varying phases of its early de- 
velopment alone need be noted in any cursory review like 
this. 

Another contemporary expression of religious emotion 
needs at least brief notice, partly because it culminated in 
great movements during the late Middle Ages, and partly 
because it was the beginning of an impulse that is not yet spent. 
I refer to pilgrimages to the Holy Land. It is easy to say 
that any pretext will serve as an excuse for gratifying that 
human curiosity about foreign things that leads to travel. 
But at that period we do not hear of much general movement 
from place to place or country to country for the sake merely 
of travel. We do hear of pilgrimages. The marked increase 
of them in the fourth century was the natural outcome of the 
broadening outlook, of the new freedom in a nominally 
Christianized world. Though there may have been from the 
earliest days after the Peace of the Church some of the con- 
venient elements of a Cook's tour about them, the period of 
full development of personally conducted parties, and of the 
compilation of brief guidebooks for the benefit of the travellers, 
must be ascribed to a somewhat later date. But the general 
movement of earnest and pious desire to visit and worship 
at the sites consecrated by the bodily presence of the Son of 
Man, which culminated in the Crusades, began in the fourth 
century. And Jerusalem is still, and will continue to be, as 
Mecca and Medina are for the Mohammedan, the goal of 
pilgrimages that in essential character must be much like those 
of the fourth and following centuries. 

The Canon of the Hebrew Scriptures, the Old Testament, 
framed according to the Palestinian tradition, had been 
generally accepted by the Christian Church before the fourth 
century. The Canon of the Greek Scriptures, the New Testa- 
ment, was finally determined within that period. The fact 
is well known, but yet interesting, that this determination 
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was not effected by action of any general council, but through 
a gradually developing consensus of Christian scholars and 
churches in East and West alike. Athanasius had a great 
hand in it, and the Roman Church is fond of pointing to a 
synodical formulation of the Canon passed under Damasus 
in a local council held at Rome in 382, in which Jerome lent 
the great authority of his support to the strong Athanasian 
tradition. Under the growing influence of the Roman Church 
other Western synods followed suit, though in the East some 
variation continued for a considerable time. There was more 
doubt about the so-called apocryphal writings. The fourth- 
century Christians, even though they finally excluded all 
of them alike from the accepted Canon of Scripture, were 
quite lacking in unanimity of opinion regarding the char- 
acter and use of these books, which lay on the borderland 
between the sacred and the profane, and had received some 
ecclesiastical recognition. Nor were they agreed even about 
the meaning of the word apocrypha. Some of the books 
thus classified continued to be more or less in church use. 
On the later history of them I need not touch. 

The fourth century witnessed also the final settlement of 
important matters concerning the constitution of the Church, 
both in theory and in practice. The definite differentiation 
of the episcopate from the presbyterate, and the recognition 
of the bishop as the ruler in the local church, appears to date 
from about the middle of the second century. But no uni- 
versally accepted theory of difference of order between bishop 
and presbyter was established for at least two centuries more. 
The dawn of the fourth century found in the churches three 
ranks of higher officers — bishops, priests, and deacons — 
and subordinate to these a list of other functionaries — sub- 
deacons, acolytes, readers, exorcists, and the like — who 
appear to have varied in number and estimation in different 
churches. The 'establishment' of the Church in the empire 
naturally led to deeper consideration of what the nature of 
the Church is, and what the proper status and character of 
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its officers. There was not then — there never was through 
all the centuries down to comparatively modern times — any 
suggestion of the giving up of any one of the three higher 
offices; but there was a growth of the conception of Holy 
Order, and a question just what the relation in regard to Holy 
Order was in which these three offices stood one to another. 
The bishop was the proper head of the local church; that 
was and had long been universally conceded. No question 
was raised about it. He was both a spiritual and an ad- 
ministrative officer. In the former aspect the priest stood 
in close neighborhood to him, in the latter aspect, the deacon, 
who was appointed originally to administrative functions as 
an assistant to the apostles ("to serve tables"), whose super- 
visory authority was regarded as having descended to the 
bishops. As the highest spiritual function of the ministry 
was the offering of the Eucharistic sacrifice, and the priest 
could do this as well as the bishop, the question naturally 
arose whether the two were not equal in order, though not in 
office. Similarly the deacon had arisen to assert his essential 
equality with the presbyter. And this was not a matter of 
pure theory only. The deacon rather than the presbyter 
had become the especial adviser and companion of the bishop 
(Athanasius was only a deacon when he accompanied his 
bishop from Alexandria to the Council of Nicaea). And in 
the early fourth century the pretensions of the deacon had 
gone so far that, for one example only, the Council of Aries 
had to tell the Church of Rome that deacons must not be 
allowed to consecrate the Eucharist, though they might, of 
course, distribute to the faithful the elements consecrated 
by bishop or priest. In the course of the fourth century 
these questions were practically settled for all Christendom. 
Under the influence probably of the civil cursus honorum the 
functions of Church officials were arranged in a strictly graded 
hierarchy, up which the cleric passed from step to step in 
due succession till he reached mayhap the episcopate itself. 
But though this practical arrangement was very generally 
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accepted in the Christian world, there was still question about 
the parity of episcopate and presbyterate as orders, and at 
the very end of the century as great men as Jerome and 
Ambrosiaster, while insisting that the deacon is of lower 
order than the priest, yet contended that in order bishop and 
priest are fundamentally equal. The consensus of the Church 
in later centuries is regarded as settling the matter. 

The tendency to the establishment of a strictly graded 
hierarchy did not, however, prevent clergy from rising oc- 
casionally from a lower to a higher place, either per solium, 
or at least without tarrying at the intermediate steps. Thus 
the deacon Athanasius became bishop of Alexandria; more 
than once a deacon was made bishop of Rome; Ambrose 
within a single week was baptized and raised to the episcopate 
in Milan; and Nectarius of Constantinople made a similar 
meteor flight from lay communion to the episcopate. Jerome 
and Augustine did not pass through the orders below the 
priesthood. Evidently as the Roman emperor might by a 
legal fiction abate some of the delays in the cursus honorum, 
so the Church might act on occasion, ruling doubtless, if the 
ordination was per saltum, that the higher order included the 
lower. 

Bishops were consecrated by bishops only (despite the 
Arian slanders about a different usage in Alexandria), and 
councils of the fourth century repeatedly decreed that the 
consecration must be performed by at least three bishops, 
thus, of course, assuring the validity of the succession. They 
were apparently still elected by the people ; but the voice of 
the presbyters, to whom was certainly due in justice some 
part in the selection of their ecclesiastical head, at first was 
needed to approve the popular choice ; and probably by the 
end of the century the process had begun that led to the 
inversion of functions of clergy and laity in episcopal elections, 
the clergy electing, and the populace being asked only to ex- 
press approval of the designation. For the growth of the 
Christian populations, and the unavoidable interposition of 
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a strictly defined hierarchy between people and bishop, must 
have led to a separation of the chief pastor from immediate 
and intimate contact with his flock, such as present-day 
bishops join with the ancient in lamenting. Before the end 
of the fourth century bishops of adjacent sees, who must 
join in the consecration of the bishop designate, are also found 
claiming and exercising the right of approval of his election ; 
and there are asserted to be traces in certain localities of the 
actual election being in their hands. 

The fourth century saw also, with the growth of the Chris- 
tian communities and the unembarrassed development of 
organization after the Peace of the Church, another step in 
practical administration that has lasted to the present day. 
Dioceses lying near to that of a large city had been tending, 
probably by no synodical action, but by such a voluntary 
affiliation as had led to the holding of various local councils, 
to draw together in a sort of informal union around the central 
see and yield it a precedence of honor. Dioceses at a greater 
distance from such large centres might still in similar fashion 
group themselves together. The civil division of the empire 
for administrative purposes seems to have suggested in general 
the natural demarcation of these ecclesiastical areas, and gave 
them not merely boundaries but the name of provinces. In 
this instance also, as in many others, the political model 
served for the shaping of the ecclesiastical figure. At least 
the former of the two sorts of grouping mentioned had begun 
even before the fourth century. It had existed about Rome. 
Alexandria, and Antioch, the three greatest sees of the age ; 
and the Council of Nicaea ordered that within the areas of 
which these cities of Alexandria and Antioch were the ac- 
knowledged heads, and also in "other provinces" not specified, 
the "ancient customs" regarding the superior status of the 
metropolitan bishop should be preserved, "since the same is 
customary for the bishop of Rome." Just what these " ancient 
customs" were it is impossible to say, but it is certain that they 
involved no recognition of a spiritual authority vested in any 
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metropolitical see. As other Nicaean canons provided that 
the election of a bishop to a see within a given province should 
be subject to the approval of its metropolitan and of the other 
bishops of the province, and that the metropolitan and his 
suffragans should, if possible, all act (but at the very least 
three of them) in the consecration of the newly elected, and 
further, that a person holding himself to be unjustly ex- 
communicated by his bishop might appeal for revision of 
judgment to the provincial synod over which the metro- 
politan would preside, it may well be that these provisions 
summarized the extent to which the formal metropolitical 
authority had thus far developed. The full establishment of 
the provincial system, and the general extension of the title 
and authority of metropolitans and archbishops, to say noth- 
ing of patriarchs and popes, runs over into another century. 

And finally — for this is the last topic that I must permit 
myself to touch upon — in the fourth century were laid the 
foundations of the mediaeval supremacy of the Roman see, 
particularly in the West, and so later throughout a large 
part of the world. 

From about the middle of the second century, which is the 
earliest date to which the legend of St. Peter's presence in 
Rome can definitely be traced, the Church of Rome had been 
called, and had proudly called itself, the Church of Sts. Peter 
and Paul. As such, and also as the greatest and only apostolic 
see of the West, planted in the capital of the empire, it had 
occasionally been appealed to as the sure guardian of the 
apostolic faith and order. Not Rome alone, but Alexandria 
and Antioch (the former not claiming an immediate apostolic 
founder), and later even Constantinople, were thus cited as 
indefectible repositories and witnesses of the truth. Evi- 
dently the importance of these respective churches due to 
their size and to the dignity of their cities was the chief factor 
in winning for them this exceptional Christian recognition. 
Nor is there any sure indication that before the fourth century 
any bishop of Rome had claimed, or any one had claimed for 
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him, that by virtue of his alleged ecclesiastical descent from 
St. Peter he had inherited any spiritual right of jurisdiction 
superior to that of other bishops. His position among the 
churches outside of his province was one of recognized honor, 
not of authority. 

By the establishment of the Church, and the distinct favor 
of Constantine and his successors, the bishops, particularly 
of the more important cities of the empire, became great 
personages, and not merely great ecclesiastics. Rome was 
the venerated capital of the old empire, 'the sacred city.' 
Around her gathered all the sentimental reverence of the 
West, and to a considerable extent of the East also. The 
see of Rome was clearly recognized as not merely the oldest but 
the greatest see of the Western world. After the removal of 
the capital to New Rome, and the consequent draining away 
of much of the senatorial order, the bishop of Rome stood 
plainly forth as the uncontested representative of all the 
majesty bequeathed by the vanished past. I say nothing of 
the pretended 'Donation of Constantine' or of the 'Forged 
Decretals,' as I suppose no scholar, even the most zealous 
ultramontane, would now think of taking them seriously. 
Nothing more than the natural sequel of events was needed 
to establish in the West the commanding position of the 
Roman see. It would have been impossible for any bishop 
of Rome not to be conscious of the grandeur of his unique 
place and history. It would have been unnatural for him 
to be so unpatriotic as not to seek to enhance it. Only a 
few steps in the process of aggrandizement can here be 
mentioned. 

In the first place, as the Council of Nicaea recognized, from 
an unknown time the bishop of Rome had exercised a kind 
of authority that was afterward called metropolitical, over 
regions adjacent to his seat. There is some reason for sup- 
posing that up to the rise of Milan as an imperial residence 
this metropolitical area of Rome was regarded as extending 
over all of Italy, probably including the islands of Sicily, 
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Sardinia, and Corsica. Outside of this area the Roman bishop 
certainly exercised no jurisdiction. 

The next advance was granted by the Council of Sardica 
in 343, a council that was meant to be general, but became 
purely Western by the withdrawal from it of all the bishops 
of the East. Sardica passed canons providing that any 
bishop condemned by his provincial synod might appeal to 
the bishop of Rome, who was authorized at his discretion to 
entertain the appeal, and to grant a rehearing of the case 
before a commission of bishops neighboring to the province 
concerned. This commission the bishop of Rome was to 
appoint, and he might send presbyters of his own as personal 
legates to sit with the bishops in this court of appeal. There 
is no indication that these Sardican canons aroused any 
opposition in the Western bishoprics thus submitted to the 
mains imperium of Rome. But, however limited in itself, 
it was an unprecedented step, and of great importance con- 
stitutionally as establishing the principle that the bishop of 
Rome might exercise jurisdiction outside of the Italian 
province. This was the beginning of a Western patriarchate, 
to use of this early stage the Eastern title for the authority. 
The East not merely paid no attention to the acts of the 
Council of Sardica, but does not seem even to have informed 
itself about them. Africa appears to have been similarly 
ignorant or careless. 

The next great step forward was taken in the episcopate 
of Damasus, which, however unimportant otherwise in the 
general history of the Church, marks a distinct advance 
movement in the Church of Rome, and that in two aspects, 
one of political authority, the other of spiritual. The former 
of these might almost be considered a retort to the action of 
the General Council of Constantinople, which had recognized 
a number of Eastern patriarchates (or dioeceseis, according to 
the use of that term in the political organization of the empire 
— that is, groups of provinces), but had said nothing about 
Rome, beyond ruling that the bishop of Constantinople, now 
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Patriarch, should have "precedence of honor" next to the 
bishop of Rome, "because Constantinople is New Rome." 
The retort — if it was a retort — consisted in this. In answer 
to the petition of a council, probably purely of his own province, 
summoned by Damasus at Rome in 382 (the next year after 
the Council at Constantinople), the emperor Gratian issued 
a constitution that granted certain extended powers to the 
Roman bishop, and lent the authority of civil officials to en- 
force them. To speak briefly, a condemned bishop might 
now appeal his case, not merely, as by the Sardican canon, 
to a commission of neighboring bishops appointed by the 
bishop of Rome, but to that prelate himself (of course sitting 
with an episcopal consilium, after true classical Roman 
fashion) ; and furthermore, the bishop of Rome might exer- 
cise similar appellate jurisdiction over other metropolitans. 
As to the area over which the new authority was to extend 
Gratian says nothing definitely. He does, however, dis- 
tinguish, not in principle but in details of procedure, be- 
tween nearer and "more distant regions" (longinquiores 
partes). The latter phrase is admirably vague. Perhaps 
Damasus, and perhaps even Gratian, purposely wished it left 
in this form, that the patriarchal authority of the bishop of 
Rome might on occasion be asserted to extend over all the 
Christian world, as on other grounds the papal authority 
today is asserted to extend. As a fact, the Eastern part of 
the realm appears to have taken no notice of the imperial 
rescript and the possibility of far-reaching Roman claims under 
it, and even in the West it did not go without protest, though 
the history of the practical application of it lies beyond my 
chronological limit. 

It will be noted that while the Eastern patriarchates were 
duly recognized and canonically established by a general 
council of the Church, this quasi-patriarchate of the West 
had nothing ecclesiastically better to rest upon than a local 
Italian council and the civil power. Africa, Spain, Gaul, 
Britain, Ireland, to say nothing of all the East, were not 
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called into consultation on the matter. Probably Damasus 
did not think less of his new dignity on that account. The 
Roman Church had become a political church. 

But in spite of this application to the civil power, and 
the success achieved through it, a change was definitely 
beginning in the Roman concept, or at least in the Roman 
public statement, of the basis of the authority claimed by the 
Roman bishop. The political basis, founded upon the 
reverence due the first apostolic see of the West and the 
capital of the empire, was being gradually abandoned; St. 
Paul was being dropped out of reference in favor of his pro- 
fessed co-founder, St. Peter, and emphasis laid upon the 
alleged and then unchallenged fact that St. Peter had been 
himself not merely the founder but actually the first bishop 
of the Church of Rome. The extension of this historical claim 
was to the additional concept that, with the handing on of 
the episcopal authority to his successors in the see of Rome, 
St. Peter had also handed on a divine commission conferred 
upon him by Christ himself to rule over the entire Christian 
Church. In other words, we have in the latter part of this 
fourth century the effective beginnings of the ' Petrine claims ' 
of the Church of Rome. They were not yet asserted in such 
a clear-cut and definitive formula as in later centuries down to, 
for example, the Vatican Council of 1870. They were rather 
put in what we may call a sentimentally suggestive manner, 
as if the minds of the official proponents were themselves 
just awaking to the significance of the mighty fact. It may 
indeed be that such was honestly the case, that we have 
here a clear instance of the development of doctrine. Cer- 
tain it is that in the previous centuries the Christian world 
was not aware that the Roman see claimed any authority 
over it as by divine right; equally certain that after the 
fourth century it could not well profess such ignorance. 
The fourth century was ecclesiastically, in this as in other 
respects, the beginning of the Middle Ages, and the starting- 
point of the rift between East and West, though they con- 
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tinued to be nominally in communion. But they were 
utterly different in mental and political temperament, and 
the increasing divergence between them was doubtless helped 
on by the fact that Latin had supplanted Greek as the lan- 
guage of the Western Church. 



